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her soul.    The composition of these letters must certainly have supplied a savour to a rather flavourless life ; for it was dull in that far-ofF chateau in Ukraine, which, as Balzac described it afterwards, was as large as the Louvre, and was surrounded by territories as extensive as a French Department. There were actually a carcel lamp and a hospital— which seem a curious conjunction—on the estate, and there were looking-glasses ten feet high in the rooms, but no hangings  on the walls.     Possibly Madame Hanska  did not  miss   these,   but what she did miss was society.     She, M. de Hanski,* Anna's governess, Mile. Henriette Borel, and last, but not least, the beloved Anna herself, the only child, on whom Madame Hanska lavished the most passionate love, were a small party in the chateau ; and besides two Polish relations, Miles Denise and Severine Wylezynska, who generally inhabited the summer-house, christened by Balzac " La Demoi-selliere," they were the only civilised people in the midst of  a huge waste   populated by  peasants. M. de Hanski often suffered from "blue devils," which did not make him a cheerful companion; and when Madame Hanska had performed a few graceful duties, as chatelaine to the poor of the neighbourhood, there was no occupation left except reading or writing letters.    She was an intelligent and intellectual woman ; and Balzac's novels, not at first fully appreciated in France because of their
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